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the brute creation. From the parable of the Good Samaritan it is 
clear that the law of brotherly love extends to every human being, 
regardless of country, race, or sex. Obviously this doctrine is immeasur- 
ably above the teaching on the same subject by the Pharisees, the pagans, 
and Nietzsche. The last chapter deals with the complementary principle 
of the law of love, namely, the Golden Rule, and shows how Christ 
himself applied it to the different relations of social life. The author 
concludes the chapter with a brief but vivid outline of the improvement 
that would be brought about in society if men practiced these two 
principles according to the teaching and spirit of Jesus. 

John A. RVan 
St. Paul Seminary 



The Modern Household. By M. Talbot and S. P. Breckinridge. 
Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows, 1912. Pp. 93. 

Starting with the conviction that the family group is fundamentally 
important for the community and that home-making is a significant 
and responsible career, the authors discuss various aspects of the modern 
household, such as "The Household as the Center of Consumption," 
"Shelter," "Food," "Management," "The Household and the Com- 
munity." The book is well arranged for use as a text in short chapters, 
with suggestive questions and a bibliography at the end of each. 

Now that production in the home has practically ceased, the func- 
tion of the housekeeper is largely that of spender of the family income. 
Spending has an important influence upon the lives of the workers 
who produce what woman buys and upon her own children. But the 
majority of women have not as yet trained themselves to be wise and 
efficient spenders. The authors suggest that in addition to acquiring 
a knowledge of present conditions of productions, women adopt a 
simple system of cost accounting and carefully compare expenditures 
for different items to determine the wisest division of income. 

It is a virtue in the book that hard-and-fast rules for all environ- 
ments are not given. The general principles established by investigation 
are stated, and other possible principles only suggested. Problems are 
raised, however, and questions asked which, if thoroughly considered, 
would make of housekeeping an interesting and absorbing occupation. 
Exception might be taken to the following statements: first, that the 
present tendency " is to lay less stress than in the past on the environment 
and more on personal contact as the medium for the spread of disease" 
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(p. 23). In making this statement, the authors have apparently had 
local conditions in mind, for certainly hookworm and the fly-borne 
diseases are environmental diseases. Second, the statement that the 
disposal of garbage is a matter of decency, order, beauty, and cleanliness 
rather than of health (p. 24) is not true where flies exist. 

The suggestions in favor of simplicity of meals and their preparation 
are to be commended. One is curious to know, however, why, in the 
light of their advice against the use of high flavoring in foods, the authors 
advocate the use of harmless coloring matter when the latter makes 
as artificial an appeal as the former. The lack of standards in clothing 
and the iniquity of much modern advertising in contributing to this 
lack are emphasized. There can be no dissent from the authors' state- 
ment that the requirements of modesty demand that " the person shall 
be covered," although in view of the immodesty which modern woman 
has been able to develop in a dress which still "covers the person," a 
more explicit criterion might be demanded. Also, one may be justified 
in wondering why an exception to this criterion should be made in the 
case of the formal dinner or ball. Finally, the point of view emphasized 
in the book that home-making is not exclusively the woman's business, 
but must be shared by the man of the house also, is important. Men 
as well as women need some training in household problems, at least, 
for only through co-operation can these problems be adequately solved. 

Frances Fenton Bernard 
Gainesville, Fla. 



Anthropology. By R. R. Marett. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co.; London: Williams & Norgate, 191 2. Pp.256. 
This book is one in the series of "The Home University Library 
of Modern Knowledge." It is intended for the man of general culture 
and not for the specialist. It contains ten chapters dealing with the 
antiquity of man, race, environment, language, social organization, law, 
religion, morality, and man the individual. It is a discussion of the 
problems of anthropology rather than a presentation of the date of the 
science. In this respect it differs from Tylor's classic work on the same 
subject. It has the stamp of high scholarship, and its style is clear 
and vigorous, with a facetious vein and some fine flashes of wit. It 
seems, therefore, to be admirably adapted to its purpose of introducing 
the subject and so engaging the reader as to leave him thinking and 
craving more light. 



